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The labeling theory of deviance was extremely popular during the 
1960s and 1970s. After a series of influential critiques, however, the valid- 
ity of the theory had fallen into question by 1980 and was pronounced dead 
by 1985. In this paper we examine the application of the labeling perspec- 
tive to one particular area, juvenile delinquency. We discuss the general 
theoretical origin of labeling theory in both conflict theory and symbolic 
interactionism, and use it to present two main labeling hypotheses: 1) that 
status attributes are influential in determining who is labeled (the “status 
characteristics hypothesis”) and 2) that labeling experiences are instru- 
mental in producing problems of adjustment and in causing subsequent 
commitment to further deviance (the “secondary deviance hypothesis”). 
We note that what is often passed off as a critique of labeling theory itself 
is frequently a caricature of the theory. The major point of the paper is an 
elaboration of the full complexity of each labeling hypothesis, a suggestion 
for empirical research to test it, and a review of the extant literature. We 
suggest that labeling theory is not as invalid as its critics have claimed, and 
that what is needed is a restatement and revitalization of a labeling theory 
of delinquency. 


Edwin Lemert (1976:244) may have stated the case best when 
he noted over a decade ago that “labelling theory seems to be 
largely an invention of its critics.” He also observed acutely that 
after critics of the theory enumerate assumptions and derive hy- 
potheses which labeling theorists themselves would not necessarily 
accept, “they proceed to demonstrate the logical, methodological 
and empirical insufficiencies of the theory” (1974: 244). Conse- 
quently, labeling proponents are put in a precarious position be- 
cause they “must deny or refute that which they haven’t said or 
defend ideas that they don’t necessarily share, or accept only with 


* We are most grateful to the three anonymous reviewers of this article and 
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qualifications” (Lemert 1974: 244; see also Kitsuse 1980).1 This de- 
scription seems to be an accurate account of the labeling theory of 
deviance in the area of juvenile delinquency. 

The criticisms directed against labeling theory have come 
from two somewhat different positions. Some critics attack its ap- 
parent theoretical imprecision: its failure to conceptualize key 
constructs, the fact that it has not been presented in axiomatic 
form and therefore is not testable, or that its intervening links 
have been poorly specified (Gibbs 1966, 1972; Gove 1980; Wellford 
1975). Other critics, undaunted by the supposed theoretical inade- 
quacies, have managed to derive at least two major labeling pro- 
positions. When tested, however, these critics claim that the data 
generally have failed to provide any support for labeling theory, 
leading them to the conclusion that it shows a disappointing “fit to 
the facts” (Hagan 1974; Hirschi 1975, 1980; Tittle 1975a; Wellford 
1975). 

In judging the adequacy of any theory one certainly is obli- 
gated to examine both its theoretical clarity and any lack of fit be- 
tween the theory and the set of facts it is intended to explain. To 
permit an empirical test, it is incumbent on proponents of labeling 
theory to provide an unambiguous rendition of the theory and to 
accept the “bad news” of empirical falsification should the theory 
and a given set of facts about delinquency (or other forms of devi- 
ance) not converge (Gouldner 1976). That is both acceptable the- 
ory construction and sound science. 

Unfortunately, empirical tests of the labeling perspective have 
been conducted with rather inelegant formulations of a complex 
theory. Such research often is based on simplistic, nonconditional 
hypotheses that even the most staunch proponent of the labeling 
doctrine would support only with substantial qualification. 
Although these crude hypothesis tests may be partially attributa- 
ble to labeling theorists’ own overstatements and ambiguities (see 
Kitsuse and Spector 1975), critics often have failed to comprehend 
the theory’s subtleties. For the most part, empirical tests of label- 
ing propositions have been conducted with grossly misrepresented 
hypotheses that are more caricature than characteristic of the 
theory. 


1 ‘This is not a particularly original observation. In a 1978 article, Cullen and 
Cullen make a similar point concerning the critics of labeling theory rejecting theo- 
retical positions that even the most ardent proponent would not assume without 
qualification: “(The critiques of labeling theory are typically leveled against posi- 
tions which have either never been held or held only by the most extreme and na- 
ive labeling theorist.” (1978:28). In a perfectly apt phrase borrowed from Goode’s 
(1973:64) discussion of functionalism’s critics, they refer to this as “the empty castle 
phenomenon;” the structure is undefended because “there is no one inside against 
which [the] engines of war are mounted.” 
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Our concern in this paper is the relevance of labeling theory 
for the study of juvenile delinquency. Specifically, we will ex- 
amine three issues. First we will discuss briefly the origins of la- 
beling theory in both a conflict and a symbolic interactionist 
tradition. We note that these two more general theoretical tradi- 
tions were separately instrumental in the development of two ma- 
jor premises of labeling theory: 1) that political/economic power 
determines what is labeled and who is labeled—the conflict tradi- 
tion—and 2) that the experience of being labeled is instrumental 
in the creation of both a more deviant character and a more devi- 
ant lifestyle—the symbolic interactionist tradition. Second, after 
specifying the two major labeling theory hypotheses (and possible 
contingent conditions) we will suggest the form that empirical 
tests for its falsification should take. Finally, we will review the 
extant literature to determine to what extent critics are addressing 
these issues or instead are addressing others of their own 
construction. 


THEORETICAL ORIGINS OF LABELING THEORY 
Conflict Theory 


In an early formulation of the labeling perspective, Becker 
(1963:121) noted that a critical question for any theory of deviance 
is “when are rules made and enforced.” In seeking an answer to 
this two-pronged question, early labeling theorists broke from the 
“norm-based definition of deviance” (Kitsuse 1980:384) adopted by 
most criminologists by considering the role of political and eco- 
nomic conflict in the norm creation process (Becker 1963; Erickson 
1962; Goode 1970; Kitsuse 1963; Lofland 1969). Regarding rule cre- 
ation, Lofland (1969:14) defined deviance explicitly as a power 
struggle between contending parties: “Deviance is the name of the 
conflict game in which individuals or loosely organized small 
groups with little power are strongly feared by a well-organized, 
sizeable minority or majority who have a large amount of power.” 
As for the second dimension, rule enforcement, Becker observed 
that a central feature of deviance is that it involves power: 

To the extent that a group has to impose its rules on other 

groups in the society, we are presented with a second 

question: Who can, in fact, force others to accept these 
rules and what are the causes of their success? This is, of 
course, a question of political and economic power... 

(1963:17-18). 

The conflict orientation in labeling theory is manifested at 
several levels of analysis. Schur (1971:148-51) notes that conflict 
occurs at the levels of 1) collective rulemaking, 2) organizational 
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processing, and 3) interpersonal relations. Conflict at the level of 
collective rulemaking occurs when economically and politically 
powerful groups use their influence to define as unlawful those be- 
haviors which they find offensive, and direct their rulemaking 
against identified groups involved in those activities. Examples of 
work conducted at this level of conflict include Becker’s (1963) 
analysis of the Marijuana Tax Act, Gusfield’s (1963) account of the 
temperance movement, and Platt’s (1969) history of the child-sav- 
ing movement. 

Conflict at the organizational level concerns the process of la- 
beling and label negotiation in middle-level social control agencies. 
Here, labeling theorists argue that the powerlessness of particular 
groups (blacks, members of the lower class, and perhaps females) 
makes it more likely that they will be singled out for more severe 
labels (being arrested rather than dismissed by the police, being in- 
carcerated rather than fined or put on probation by the courts). 
There is an abundance of empirical studies at this level of analysis 
(for reviews see Hagan 1974; Kleck 1981 Tittle 1980; Tittle and 
Curran 1988). 

Conflict at the level of interpersonal relations concerns the 
bargaining over labels in day-to-day encounters, such as between 
the sighted and the blind (Scott 1969), between the deformed or 
the mentally ill and “normals” (Goffman 1961, 1963), and between 
the delinquent and the court worker (Cicourel 1968). At all three 
levels, a deviant outcome is taken to be the result of conflict be- 
tween individuals or collectivities of actors with differential power. 


Symbolic Interactionism 


Symbolic interactionism is a second general theoretical source 
to which the labeling theory of deviance can be traced. In addition 
to focusing on the creation and enforcement of rules discussed 
above, labeling theorists also examine the consequences of rule en- 
forcement for those at whom labels are directed. This concern has 
led labeling theorists to examine the creation and elaboration of 
deviant “careers,” A key theme within this perspective is the idea 
that efforts at social control actually may have counterproductive 
results. Social reactions or attempts “to do something about devi- 
ance” may produce a heightened commitment to the very behavior 
that enforcement agents are attempting to eradicate. This idea is 
expressed most clearly by Lemert’s (1967:63) now-famous notion of 
secondary deviance. 

Contrary to many interpretations and operationalizations of 
this theoretical construct, the idea of secondary deviance does not 
imply an absolute (deterministic) position: if labeling by social 
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control agencies occurs, then in all instances more deviance will 
result. Rather it describes the conditions under which an initial 
flirtation with deviance may produce subsequent problems of ad- 
justment for the individual. These problems may facilitate addi- 
tional deviant involvement. Although the symbolic interactionist 
heritage of labeling theory will be described in greater detail in a 
later section, it is instructive to point out here that labeling theo- 
rists characterize societal reaction and the labeling process as com- 
prising 1) a hostile social audience making negative attributions of 
character which also may restrict actor’s access to normal activities 
and opportunities, 2) a supportive nondeviant audience which may 
make nondeviant imputations about actor and may allow actor to 
disavow the negative ascriptions and to keep open normal routines, 
and 3) a supportive deviant audience which may make actor’s ac- 
ceptance of a deviant role less isolating while opening up deviant 
routines and opportunities. 


Labeling Hypotheses 


The tracing of the theoretical heritage of the labeling perspec- 
tive to both a conflict and a symbolic interactionist tradition serves 
to illuminate the origins of four labeling hypotheses as they per- 
tain to juvenile delinquency. From the conflict tradition we can 
identify and examine 1) the role of political/economic power in 
creating delinquency statutes or rules surrounding delinquent con- 
duct, 2) the influence of so-called “extralegal” attributes in deter- 
mining who is labeled by social control organizations, and 3) the 
contribution of social and physical attributes in determining face- 
to-face encounters. From the symbolic interactionist tradition we 
can identify a fourth hypothesis: 4) that the experience of being 
labeled by social control agencies may result in an alteration of 
personal identity, an exclusion from the normal routines of every- 
day life, and a greater involvement in delinquent acts. In the fol- 
lowing section we are concerned with the first three hypotheses, 
although we will discuss only the second in detail. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the fourth hypothesis will follow in a subsequent 
section. 


THE STATUS CHARACTERISTICS HYPOTHESIS 


Empirical research concerning Hypotheses 1 and 3 listed above 
is grossly limited in comparison to the volume of research on Hy- 
pothesis 2, the status characteristics hypothesis. There are only a 
few studies of the process of collective rule making and delin- 
quency (Bremner 1970, 1974; Gillis 1981; Hagan and Leon 1977; 
Mennel 1973; Pickett 1969; Platt 1969, 1977; Rothman 1971, 1980; 
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Schlossman 1977). There are even fewer studies concerning the 
use of interpersonal “interaction cues” by control agents in the 
processing of delinquents (Cicourel 1968). This omission is particu- 
larly striking when one examines the accumulated evidence on la- 
beling theory. Clearly, the break with criminological tradition 
offered by the labeling perspective is its direct consideration of 
other people and institutions in influencing both the form and the 
volume that deviance assumes in any society. On this point we 
agree with Kitsuse (1980:383): it is in locating the source of norms 
in negotiated imputations by social audiences that “the societal re- 
action/labelling perspective does represent a ‘new conception’ that 
distinguishes it from the ‘old.’” Unfortunately, very little research 
has been conducted on the very proposition that distinguishes this 
perspective. 

Considerable empirical research, however, has been devoted to 
the influence of status characteristics on labeling outcomes, and 
there has been some debate as to what conclusions should be 
drawn from this research. As we will try to demonstrate, the typi- 
cal form of the status characteristics hypothesis in empirical tests 
is more a caricature of labeling theory than a derivative. With re- 
gard to this hypothesis, labeling theory predicts that those with 
less power and prestige are more likely to be processed officially 
(labeled) than those who occupy more privileged positions. Within 
an organizational context, then, labeling theorists contend that the 
determination of who is labeled is partially a function of extralegal 
or status attributes. 

From this discussion we can state the following hypothesis 
about juvenile delinquency and organizational processing: 

Given the occurrence of a deviant action (delinquency), 

the decision of organizational agents to sanction officially 

(to label) an actor is in part determined by the social at- 

tributes (race, sex, social class) of the offender and/or of 

the offended party. 

This status characteristics hypothesis can be tested by examining 
organizational decisionmaking in the juvenile justice system at a 
number of different points (the decision to arrest, to refer to court, 
to place on probation or to incarcerate, to release on parole/after- 
care), and it can be determined to what extent the likelihood of a 
more punitive outcome is influenced by the social characteristics of 
the offender or the complainant. Although perhaps labeling theo- 
rists have not always made this point clear, our construction of 
this hypothesis contains the implicit assumption that a more puni- 
tive sanction constitutes a more severe label than a less punitive 
sanction (or no sanction at all). Also implicit in our construction is 
the kind of evidence necessary to refute the hypothesis. If it were 
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found that status characteristics had no effect on processing deci- 
sions among a group of juveniles who had committed a similar “in- 
fraction of the rule,” the validity of this hypothesis would be in 
doubt. 


Assessing Tittle’s Critique 


Although we find this hypothesis to be a faithful rendition of 
labeling theory, critics of the theory often demand more rigorous 
proof. In a frequently cited review of the labeling literature, for 
example, Tittle (1980) interprets this hypothesis to mean that so- 
cial characteristics should be the most important factor in deter- 
mining labeling outcomes, more important than actual 
rulebreaking. According to Tittle, falsification of this hypothesis 
would require the demonstration that status characteristics are 
less important than the seriousness of the offense in determining 
who is labeled. In constructing this hypothesis test Tittle does 
note that his rendition is based on a more stringent understanding 
of labeling theory, one which he claims is preferable to the less 
rigorous alternative view that status characteristics have some ef- 
fect on labeling outcomes. Tittle (1980:247-48) prefers the more de- 
manding version for two reasons: 1) if labeling theory says only 
that status characteristics will have some effect on labeling out- 
comes, then it is not novel, exciting, interesting, or important; and 
2) to say that such characteristics will have some effect on labeling 
outcomes without specifying the magnitude of the effect is “too 
imprecise to be of scientific value.” It is not at all clear why Tittle 
draws this conclusion. If, as he seems to concede in his paper, sta- 
tus characteristics have some effect on labeling outcomes, why 
should the entire theory be dismissed as invalid? We must ask, “If 
labelling theory is valid up to a point, why reject its utility so un- 
equivocally?”? Therefore, before assessing the empirical literature 
pertaining to the status characteristics labeling hypothesis, we 
must address Tittle’s influential critique. 

As an example of Lemert’s observation, noted at the begin- 
ning of this paper, that labeling theory for the most part is an in- 
vention of its critics, Tittle has constructed a labeling hypothesis 
which few adherents of the theory would acknowledge. Once he 
has done so, it is easy for him to discredit labeling theory by dem- 
onstrating a lack of fit between that hypothesis and accumulated 
empirical findings. Although his empirical review is exceptionally 
well grounded, Tittle provides no documentation as to the affinity 


2 We are grateful to one of the reviewers for calling this point to our 
attention. 
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between the hypothesis he has derived and the viewpoint of label- 
ing theorists. Had he undertaken such a theoretical inquiry, he 
would have discovered that labeling theorists generally contend 
that when all else is equal, status characteristics will have some ef- 
fect on labeling outcomes. Becker (1963:12-13), for example, in his 
statement of the status characteristics hypothesis, proposes that 
whether or not an act is treated as deviant depends on (but not 
only on) “who commits the acts and who feels he has been harmed 
by it,” and notes that this should be the case “even though the 
original infraction of the rule is the same in the two cases.” 


Other labeling theorists are similar to Becker in suggesting 
that status characteristics will have some effect, even if not the 
most important effect, on labeling decisions. Schur (1971:66), for 
example, refers to the role of status variables as follows in influ- 
encing (but not determining) labeling outcomes: 

In relations between actual or suspected deviators and 

agents of social control—particularly in the latter’s efforts 

to attach negative labels to the former, in both informal 

and formal interaction—the parties’ stocks of relevant re- 

sources and their relative capacities to wield or resist 
power are clearly important in shaping outcomes (empha- 

sis added). 

In this context Schur refers to the effect of status attributes in the 
shaping of outcomes, not to their having the sole determinative ef- 
fect. Finally, in Lofland’s (1969:177-87) discussion of the vulnera- 
bility of particular actors (the disoriented, i.e., the uneducated and 
the powerless) to labeling events, the author claims simply that 
such characteristics facilitate an escalation to deviant identity. 
Yet, the status characteristics hypothesis, which is tested and re- 
ported all too often in the literature, presumes that labeling theo- 
rists would argue that the imputation of the label is invalid: i.e., 
that the person labeled has done nothing to warrant such a reac- 
tion. Nowhere in the labeling tradition, however, do we find the 
belief that status attributes (Tittle’s “disadvantage variables”) will 
be the most important determinant of labeling outcomes, or that 
they will be more important than such legally relevant variables as 
the seriousness of the offense. Tittle and other critics have con- 
structed their own evidential requirement, a weighty and unrealis- 
tic criterion that labeling proponents could not meet realistically. 

In this vein we also should ask whether critics of labeling the- 
ory would hold other theories to a similar standard. That is, if ex- 
planatory variables drawn from a particular theory were not the 
best predictors of deviance, would we conclude that the theory had 
nothing important to say? Research in the social control tradition, 
for example, has found that some elements of the social bond are 
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related to self-reported delinquency, but few studies report that 
these elements are the most important factors. The same cobserva- 
tion could be made just as easily about the deterrence doctrine or 
strain theory; are these approaches then lacking in “novelty” or 
“interest?” 


In response to Tittle’s second objection to the use of the 
“weaker” form of the hypothesis (that status variables will have 
some effect)—that this form is too imprecise to be of any scientific 
value—we would note simply that it is accepted practice to con- 
sider the statistical significance a minimum requirement of “some 
effect.” In subsequent pages we will offer a model proposing the 
appropriate test of this hypothesis, but for now it is enough to say 
that if the effect of status variables on labeling decisions is statisti- 
cally significant after other relevant factors (such as offense seri- 
ousness) are controlled, then the proposition is supported at the 
minimal level. 


Regardless of the applicable standard for other theories, if the 
more faithful rendering of labeling theory is one which states that 
status variables have some effect on labeling outcomes, is one then 
forced to agree with Tittle’s conclusion (1980:248) that this weak 
form of the proposition is not very novel or very interesting? We 
think not. Tittle’s sentiments concerning the weak form of the la- 
beling hypothesis are based on a lack of appreciation for the his- 
torical importance of labeling theory in criminological thought. 
According to Tittle (1980:247-48): 

If labelling theory says only that disadvantage variables 

will have some effect on official classification, then all the 

excitement generated by the approach has been mis- 
placed. Everybody can agree that justice is not totally 
blind and sociologists have been aware of prejudice and 
discrimination for generations. The novelty of the label- 
ling approach seems to lie in its postulation and theoreti- 

cal justification of various forms of discrimination as the 

fundamental basis for police and judicial decisions. 

In Tittle’s view, labeling theory either says that race and class dis- 
crimination is the sine qua non of police, judicial, and correctional 
decisionmaking or it says nothing but the obvious. 


In defense of the “weaker” form of this hypothesis we must 
argue that even if sociologists knew about prejudice and racial dis- 
crimination “for generations,” they certainly did not incorporate it 
into their theorizing. Although scholars studied culture conflict, 
differential association, strain, and delinquent subcultures, they 
did not examine directly the role of the state or state agencies in 
the construction of norms or the creation of delinquent “careers.” 
If Tittle’s comments about the lack of novelty of labeling theory 
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are valid, are they not also true of other delinquency theories? 
Cannot “everybody agree” that by associating with deviant others 
we run the risk of picking up bad habits and attitudes? If this gen- 
eral recognition exists in both the lay and the academic commu- 
nity, are the excitement and the interest in differential association 
theory misplaced? Even if we agree with Tittle that “everybody 
can agree that justice is not totally blind,” we also can agree that 
not everyone saw this phenomenon as important enough to justify 
including a role for the state in their theories of the generation of 
crime and delinquency. 

Thus, the strength and the historical importance of even a 
“weak” form of the status characteristics proposition are precisely 
as follows: not until the appearance of labeling theorists did crimi- 
nologists and sociologists working in the field of deviance bring el- 
ements of power and of political and economic conflict directly 
into their analyses of conformity and social control. Most scholars 
now agree to the presence of discrimination and prejudice in deci- 
sion making, but this was not always the case. In bringing consid- 
erations of political and economic conflict directly into the study of 
crime, labeling theory represents a significant break with positivist 
criminology, with its emphasis on purely etiological theories. 


Research Agenda: On Testing the Status 
Characteristics Hypothesis 


If we can accept the premise that the “weak” form of the sta- 
tus attributes/labeling outcome hypothesis is a more accurate 
statement of the theory and also has substantial scientific merit, 
we must ask, “What would a valid test of this hypothesis consist 
of?” This discussion will provide an “agenda of falsification” as a 
basis for evaluating the extant literature, which will be reviewed 
in the next section of this paper. Briefly, to restate the status 
characteristics hypothesis: 

Given the occurrence of a delinquent act, the decision of 

organizational agents to sanction officially (to label) an ac- 

tor is in part determined by the social characteristics 

(race, sex, social class) of the offender and/or of the of- 

fended party. 

The falsification of this hypothesis would be met if, after control- 
ling for relevant legal considerations (offense, offender history 
data), the social characteristics of the alleged delinquent or of the 
party injured by the action had no statistically significant effect on 
the labeling outcome. 
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To put such a hypothesis to systematic test would require an 
examination of “label application” at various levels within differ- 
ent types of control agencies. At the very least the hypothesis 
should be tested at the police decision to arrest or to handle infor- 
mally, at the court intake worker’s decision to detain or to release 
pending a juvenile court hearing, at the decision to dispose of a 
case informally or to send it to a full hearing, and at the disposi- 
tion and type of sentence received after a hearing. For the most 
part, previous tests of the status characteristics hypothesis were 
conducted with samples selected from the end of the labeling pro- 
cess (juveniles in court hearings or already incarcerated). The 
danger of this approach is that such designs minimize the possible 
cumulative influence of even small “labeling effects” (see Liska 
and Tausig 1979; McCarthy and Smith 1986) and ignore the biasing 
effect of self-selected samples (see Berk 1983; Heckman 1979, 1980; 
Klepper, Nagin and Tierney 1983 for a discussion of this kind of 
sample selection bias). 

The kind of data to be collected at these points would vary 
with the particular context but should include, for example, the 
offending party’s age, sex, and social class, the nature of the of- 
fense, the presence of particular aggravating or mitigating circum- 
stances, the offender’s prior delinquent history, and the family 
structure from which the delinquent came. In addition to the ef- 
fect of the offender’s race, social class position, and other social 
characteristics on the labeling outcome, such research also should 
examine the role of the victim/complainant’s social characteristics. 
Finally, in examining labeling effects researchers should consider 
seriously the estimation of sample selection models (see Heckman 
1979, 1980) which allow for the explicit consideration of “filtering” 
processes. 


Review of Available Literature: Status Characteristics 


Research testing the social characteristics hypothesis is 
neither abundant nor methodologically rigorous in the area of de- 
linquency; most of the research was conducted on adult samples. 
In terms of the processing of delinquents, some data are available 
at each of several organizational levels (see Table 1). With few ex- 
ceptions the published studies (even the most recent research) 
consider only one of many status characteristics (and usually only 
of the offender). Furthermore, most of the research on status 
characteristics and on the labeling of delinquents was conducted at 
the organizational level either of the police or of the juvenile 
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Table 1. Studies Examining the Effect of Status Characteristics on 
Juvenile Justice Processing 


Police Decisions: Bell and Lang 1985; Black and 
Reiss 1970; Cicourel 1968; 
Dannefer and Schutt 1982; 
Ferdinand and Luchterhand 
1970; Goldman 1963; Lundman, 
Sykes and Clark 1978; 
McEachern and Bauzer 1967; 
Piliavin and Briar 1964; 
Teilman and Landry 1981; 
Terry 1967a; Weiner and 
Willie 1971. 


Court Intake Decisions: Arnold 1971; Bell and Lang 
1985; Cohen and Kluegel 
1979a,b; Fenwick 1982; Poole 
and Regoli 1980; Pope and 
Feyerherm 1981; Terry 1967a. 


Court and Post-Adjudicatory Carter 1979; Clarke and Koch 

Disposition: 1980; Cohen and Kluegel 1978; 
Dannefer and Schutt 1982; 
Figueira-McDonough 1979; 
Hayeslip 1979; Horowitz and 
Wasserman 1980; Kowalski 
and Rickicki 1982; Marshall 
and Thomas 1983; McCarthy 
and Smith 1986; Meade 1973; 
Phillips and Dinitz 1982; 
Searpitti and Stephenson 1971; 
Teilman and Landry 1981; 
Terry 1967b; Thomas and Cage 
1977; Thornberry 1973; 
Thornberry 1979; Tittle and 
Curran 1988. 


court. There are now several excellent discussions of this litera- 
ture (Gove 1980; Hagan 1974; Hirschi 1975, 1980; Nettler 1979; Tit- 
tle 1975a; Tittle and Curran 1988). Our intention here is to review 
the data briefly and to suggest further (and we hope more fruitful) 
lines of research. 

The evidence with respect to the influence of status character- 
istics on police arrest decisions is inconsistent, although more stud- 
ies are contrary to the labeling hypothesis than are supportive. 
Studies by Bell and Lang (1985), Black and Reiss (1970), Hohen- 
stein (1969), McEachern and Bauzer (1967), Teilmann and Landry, 
(1981), Terry (1967a,b), Weiner and Willie (1971), find very little or 
no consistent bias either by race or by social class in police decision 
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making, while those by Cicourel (1968), Dannefer and Schutt 
(1982), Ferdinand and Luchterhand (1970), Goldman (1963), 
Lundman, Sykes, and Clark (1978), Piliavin and Briar (1964) find 
that status characteristics exhibit a moderately strong effect on 
that decision. 

Similarly inconclusive research is found with respect to pre- 
trial juvenile justice decision making (see the list of studies in Ta- 
ble 1). In an early study, Terry (1967b) found that the probation 
officer’s decision to move a case forward to a court hearing was un- 
related to the offender’s race, social class, or sex. Nearly identical 
results were found in a much more methodologically rigorous 
study by Cohen and Kluegel (1979a,b). They report that the major 
determinants of the intake decision and of the decision to detain a 
delinquent pending adjudication were the juvenile’s prior record 
and the philosophical orientation of the court. Once these factors 
were taken into account, they found no evidence of a significant di- 
rect effect for race and social class. Contrary to these studies, Ar- 
nold (1971) found that even when offense seriousness and prior 
offense history were considered, members of racial minorities were 
more likely to have their case brought to trial than disposed of in- 
formally, but only for the most serious offenses. Although Ar- 
nold’s data with respect to race are somewhat supportive of the 
labeling hypothesis, he, too, found no significant effect for social 
class; further, the rigor of his simultaneous controls (his “total 
consideration score”) is questionable. 


Finally, the literature with respect to social characteristics and 
juvenile court sentencing dispositions is no more conclusive. A 
substantial body of data can be marshaled both to refute (Bailey 
and Peterson 1981; Clarke and Koch 1980; Cohen and Kluegel 
1978; Ferdinand and Luchterhand 1970; Hayeslip 1979; Horowitz 
and Wasserman 1980; Kowalski and Rickicki 1982; Meade 1973, 
1974; Phillips and Dinitz 1982; Scarpitti and Stephenson 1971; 
Teilmann and Landry 1981); and to support (Carter and Clelland 
1979; Dannefer and Schutt 1982; Figueira-~McDonough 1979; Mar- 
shall and Thomas 1983; Thomas and Cage 1977; Thornberry 1973, 
1979) the idea that juvenile court dispositions are influenced by ex- 
tralegal variables. 


In reviewing these studies, the nagging questions are “What 
conclusion does one draw from this literature?” and “On what evi- 
dence should this conclusion be drawn?” In assessing the research 
evidence in a particular area it has been traditional simply to count 
statistically significant and nonsignificant effects with a “prepon- 
derance of the evidence” burden of proof. In their recent and ex- 
tensive review of this literature, Tittle and Curran (1988) reported 
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that in 35 published studies, evidence of a race effect on juvenile 
justice decision making was found in 14 studies (40%); six of 18 
studies (33%) reported a similar labeling effect for social class. 
When they examined only studies that controlled for extralegal 
variables, the proportion of studies supporting either the race or 
the social class hypothesis was 29 percent. Similar approaches 
have been taken by others who preceded Tittle and Curran (see, 
for example, Hagan 1974 and Wellford 1975). 


There is no easy way to reconcile these divergent findings in 
the literature pertaining to the status characteristics hypothesis of 
labeling theory. The only reasonable inference that can be drawn 
from this literature is that there are data of uneven quality and 
rigor which both support and refute the hypothesis. Furthermore, 
a simple counting of supportive and nonsupportive statistically sig- 
nificant effects may bias one’s conclusions about a given body of 
literature. If “supportive evidence” is reduced to a tally of signifi- 
cant effects, substantively important effects that do not attain sta- 
tistical significance because of small sample size and consequent 
weak power will be treated as “nonsupportive evidence.”? There- 
fore, this counting strategy for reviewing the labeling literature 
may overemphasize the inconsistency of the reported findings. 


Regardless of the manner in which reviews of the labeling 
literature are conducted, it is clear that additional research is re- 
quired before a more definitive assessment of the status character- 
istics hypothesis can be made fairly. Rather than conducting more 
of the same kind of research, however, we suggest two different 
strategies. One of these strategies would entail a consideration of 
the relevant conditions under which status characteristics would 
be expected to have their maximum effect. Drawing on Black’s 
(1976:21-30) description of the vertical direction of law, for exam- 
ple, we suggest that one neglected component of most of this kind 
of labeling research is a consideration of the victim’s or the com- 
plainant’s social characteristics. The vertical direction of law is re- 
flected in the fact that 1) law is directed against those of lower 
social position, and 2) law violations by those of lower status 
against those of higher status are most likely to elicit a response 


3 We can provide one brief illustration of this point. In their study of juve- 
nile court dispositions, Bailey and Peterson (1981) reported the results of a multiple 
classification analysis which showed that race and income accounted for only one 
percent of the variance in final disposition outcome. They interpreted this finding 
as nonsupportive evidence, concluding that there was “no support for the argument 
that the [juvenile] court operates on a double standard along sexual, racial or social 
class lines in dispositions” (50). In examining their reported probabilities of disposi- 
tions, however (their Table 1), we found that nonwhites were more than twice as 
likely as whites to be institutionalized and that those cf low income were almost 
three times as likely to be institutionalized as those in the highest income category. 
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from agents of social control. The failure of almost all delinquency 
research to date to consider the combined effect of offender’s and 
victim’s social characteristics is a significant omission. It is entirely 
plausible to suspect that blacks’ crimes against other blacks are 
treated differently by social control institutions from instances in 
which a black victimizes a white. 

Recent empirical studies of adult justice, for example, provide 
evidence that although the offender’s race is inconsequential, the 
victim’s race and victim/offender racial combinations are critical in 
the decisions of the police (Smith, Visher, and Davidson 1984), the 
prosecutor (Bowers and Pierce 1980; Paternoster 1984; Radelet 
1981; Vito and Keil 1988), and the jury (Baldus, Woodworth and 
Pulaski 1985; Vito and Keil 1988). In addition to the vertical direc- 
tion of law based on racial characteristics, there is some evidence 
to suggest that participants’ gender is important. Farrell and Swi- 
gert (1978), for example, found that homicides involving male of- 
fenders and female victims were sanctioned more severely than 
those involving female offenders and male victims. Furthermore, 
recent research on the administration of capital punishment shows 
that race effects are contingent on the geographical location of the 
crime (Baldus et al. 1986; Bowers and Pierce 1980; Paternoster and 
Kazyaka 1988). 

A good deal of research, then, suggests that labeling effects 
may vary by social context. Previous labeling research assumed 
simply that labeling effects would be felt equally across all groups 
and social conditions. In contrast, we suggest that the effect of sta- 
tus characteristics on labeling outcomes is not invariant, but varies 
substantially across different social contexts. This perspective as- 
sumes that the meaning of a potential “labelee’s” status character- 
istics depends as much on who is offended against and under what 
circumstances as on who is offending. This position was expressed 
recently by Dannefer and Schutt (1982:1114) and by Phillips and 
Dinitz (1982:276): 

Empirical evidence now indicates that the implications of 

the labelling perspective do not hold in all contexts... 

Thus, it is no longer adequate to ask, “Do we find racial 

and class discrimination?” Instead, we must begin to ad- 


dress a different question—“In what contexts do we find 
discrimination?”4 


4 There is nothing recent or original in this observation. More than 25 years 
ago Howard 8. Becker (1963:12) noted the importance of both offender’s and vic- 
tim’s characteristics: “The degree to which an act will be treated as deviant de- 
pends on who commits the act and who feels he has been harmed by it.” 
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Although difficult, it is possible to specify relevant contingent con- 
ditions of labeling effects; the recent research by Tittle and Curran 
(1988) is an important step in this direction. 

A second suggested research strategy would examine the cu- 
mulative effects of status characteristic variables over the entire 
sequence of juvenile justice case processing, rather than at a single 
decision point. In previous studies researchers generally restricted 
their analyses to separate points in the juvenile justice system, as- 
suming implicitly that any discriminatory effects due to status 
characteristics are limited to one stage. In an early article, Liska 
and Tausig (1979) suggested that small discriminatory effects at 
early stages in the juvenile justice system may accumulate, and 
that such cumulative effects could be observed only by examining 
the process as a system. 

A more systemic approach to testing the status characteristics 
hypothesis along the lines suggested here would seem fruitful for 
two reasons. First, some research suggests that status variables are 
related to decisions made early in the criminal justice process. 
Early labeling effects may “spill over” into subsequent stages, 
although they may go unnoticed. For example, some research sug- 
gests that race and social class may be related to type of legal rep- 
resentation and to early detention decisions, which are related 
directly to the ultimate disposition received in court (Clarke and 
Koch 1980; Duffee and Siegel 1971; Hayeslip 1979; Lizotte 1978). 
An excellent recent example of this line of research is Sampson’s 
(1986) study of neighborhood SES and police reaction to delin- 
quency. Sampson reported an ecological bias with respect to police 
behavior in that the probability of a juvenile’s having an arrest 
record was related inversely to the social class of the community. 
This social class bias at the neighborhood level resulted in an accu- 
mulated arrest record and more serious “criminal histories” for 
poor adolescents. It is these criminal histories which later become 
so strongly predictive of juvenile court disposition. An analysis of 
juvenile court sentencing would find that when criminal record is 
controlled, an individual’s social class has no explanatory power; 
such an analysis leads to a spurious rejection of the labeling 
hypothesis.® 

Second, discrimination at early stages in the juvenile justice 
system may distort discrimination markedly at later stages with 
more “self-selected” samples (see Klepper et al. 1983). The kind of 


5 The importance of Sampson’s finding is that it questions much of the litera- 
ture which tests the status characteristics hypothesis. No matter how sophisticated 
the analyses, any examination of final disposition decisions in juvenile court must 
consider the possibility that bias which occurs in early decisions may “contaminate” 
so-called legally relevant variables, such as prior record. 
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research we are suggesting here is exemplified by a recent study 
by McCarthy and Smith (1986), who reported that social class and 
race become increasingly important factors at later stages of juve- 
nile case processing. 


THE SECONDARY DEVIANCE HYPOTHESIS 


Consequences of Labeling 


It is the symbolic interactionist tradition within labeling the- 
ory that leads to the conceptualization of the “stigmatizing” and 
“segregating” effects of social control efforts. Labeling theorists 
believe that the reaction of social control agents, through the ap- 
plication of a “deviant” label, results in actor’s being typified or 
“cast” as a deviant (Garfinkel 1956; Matza 1969; Scheff 1966). Asa 
consequence of this typification process, actor’s identity is simpli- 
fied to the extent that the deviant identity comes to be of primary 
importance and is considered to reflect the “essential” self. Simul- 
taneously, other properties of actor’s character assume a secondary 
descriptive value; deviant ascription becomes a “master status” and 
“the deviant identification becomes the controlling one” (Becker 
1963:33-34). 

The process of typification or identity attribution has been 
outlined succinctly by Hawkins and Tiedeman (1975:89-96) and 
needs only summarization here. Briefly, when others perceive 
that actor is aware of the consequences of his or her action and is 
willing to follow through on that action, intent on the part of the 
actor is implied by others (Jones and Davis 1965). As suggested by 
Kelley (1967:208-09), this ascription of deviant motives is facilitated 
and made particularly endurable as indicative of essential charac- 
ter whenever the actions of the individual at issue are atypical: 
“the fewer distinctive reasons a person might have for an action 
... the more informative that action is concerning the characteris- 
tics of that person.” Thus the deviant behavior becomes quintes- 
sential material for others in their ascription of motives to an 
actor. The ascription of deviant motives, however, is not limited to 
one facet of actor’s character. As Scott (1972:14) pointed out, this 
imputation process has an “essentializing” function in that motives 
become indicative of actor’s essential or real self. Through the mo- 
tive ascription process, then, actor becomes typified or labeled as 
an essential deviant. Once actor is typed—labeled a deviant—the 
processes of stigmatization and segregation described by Lemert 
(1972) begin. 

The central concern of labeling theorists in this tradition is 
“What happens to the individual after being labeled?” According 
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to these theorists, being typified or labeled as a deviant has three 
main consequences: alteration of personal identity, exclusion from 
conventional opportunities, and an increase in the probability of 
further deviance. None are inevitable, however, and they are not 
determined solely by those who impute the label. Figure 1 por- 
trays the process leading to possible secondary deviance effects. It 
shows, first of all, that the imposition of a label is unlikely to lead 
to secondary deviance if that fact is kept private. Not all instances 
of labeling are disclosed fully to others in actors’ social environ- 
ment: those apprehended or arrested by the police may be re- 
leased without further action; some hearings (juvenile) may be 
closed to the general public; and some offenders may be able to 
hide their label (drunk driver, shoplifter) from all but intimate 
others. Consequently these instances of labeling would be un- 
likely to result in exclusion from the normal routines of life. If ac- 
tors’ deviant status is generally broadcast, however (a successful 
“status degradation ceremony,” Garfinkel 1957), it becomes more 
likely that they will face the exclusionary practices of others. 


Although exclusion from the normal routines of life is a more 
likely outcome of a publicly known label than of a label kept pri- 
vate, it is not inevitable. Rather than accepting the deviant label 
as indicative of actor’s essential character, others instead may ac- 
cept a different view (an understanding of character known and 
accepted before the labeling) and may attempt to neutralize the 
consequences of negative character attribution by what Orcutt 
(1973:260) calls “inclusive reactions.” These inclusive social reac- 
tions are “attempts to control rule infractions by bringing the pres- 
ent or future behavior of the rule-breaker into conformity with 
the rules of the group without excluding him from it.” It is possi- 
ble, then, that others close to the labeled deviant can neutralize 
the consequences of the label by keeping the person within the 
group, thereby assisting in the maintenance of normal identity (see 
also Roman and Trice 1971). 


Figure 1 also suggests that even if the label is made public and 
one finds oneself excluded from many of the normal routines of 
life, the internalization of a deviant identity, though difficult to re- 
sist, is not an inevitable consequence. Though this phenomenon is 
ignored in much criminological writing from the social reaction 
perspective, it has been noted in the general deviance literature 
that labeled actors may resist or refuse to concur in others’ judg- 
ments about their own deviant character. Davis (1961:120) refers 
to this process as deviance disavowal and defines it as a “refusal of 
those who are viewed as deviant to concur in the verdict;” if they 
do concur, “they usually place a very different interpretation on 
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the fact or allegations than do their judges.” Examples of these at- 
tempts at deviance disavowal include efforts by one spouse to deny 
that the aberrant behavior of the other is indicative of mental ill- 
ness (Sampson, Messinger, and Towne 1962; Yarrow, Schwartz, 
Murphy, and Deasy 1955) or of alcoholism (Jackson 1954). Some 
of these attempts at deviance disavowal may be successful in that 
actors may continue to be seen and to see themselves as “essen- 
tially normal” (or at least as not deviant in the way alleged) and 
may maintain their previous identity. If these deviance disavowal 
processes are activated and are successful, secondary deviance, as a 
solution to problems of adjustment, would be unlikely. Figure 1 
also suggests that even in the case of exclusionary reactions from 
others and an alteration of identity toward one more consistent 
with the imputed label, secondary deviance is unlikely to occur un- 
less actor finds the company of others who both support and exem- 
plify the deviant status. 


The contingent nature of the labeling process also can be seen 
in the many routes to secondary deviance. At one level, Figure 1 
suggests that secondary deviance is contingent on 1) the public na- 
ture of the label, 2) exclusionary reactions by others, 3) an altera- 
tion of personal identity, and 4) support from deviant others. Each 
one of these contingent conditions would have to be met in order 
to make further rule breaking a likely outcome of imposing a devi- 
ant label. 

Figure 1 also shows that just as some persons may disavow the 
imposition of a deviant label, others may court such an identity. 
Turner (1972:308) uses the term deviance avowal to refer to the 
process by which persons seek, accept, and identify with a deviant 
label. Finally, Figure 1 reveals clearly the reciprocal nature of the 
labeling process. Exclusive social reactions from others are likely 
to lead to an alteration of personal identity and to a closer affinity 
with deviant others. Such closer association with supportive devi- 
ants may lead in turn to additional exclusion (likely also as a re- 
sult of intentional choice on actor’s part) and to a further recasting 
of self in line with the deviant label. 

This process should make clear that escalation to secondary 
deviance rests heavily on the subjective effects of being labeled; 
that is, the labeling experience serves to recast individuals in their 
own eyes as well as in the eyes of others. From the standpoint of 
labeling theory, the individual faces the objective circumstance of 
the ascription of the deviant label and may begin to perceive him- 
self as others have labeled him. This is not to say that the ascrip- 
tion of the deviant identity determines an individual’s subjective 
reality. Rather, the identity construction process relies both on 
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the objective information we receive from others and on our sub- 
jective interpretation of that information. 


In understanding this alteration of personal identity, we raise 
the question posed by Berger and Luckmann (1966:18; see also 
Berger 1963): “How is it possible that subjective meanings become 
objective facticities?” or, for our purpose, “How does the labeling 
experience become subjectively meaningful, resulting in the objec- 
tive fact of the deviant career?” In pursuing this question, Blumer 
(1969) offers an illuminating discussion of George Herbert Mead 
on the self, the act, and social interaction. Blumer (1969:63) notes 
that Mead saw the self as a reflexive process, not merely as a psy- 
chological or personality structure: 

This reflexive process takes the form of the person mak- 

ing indications to himself, that is to say, noting things and 

determining their significance for his line of action. To in- 

dicate something is to stand over against it and to put one- 

self in the position of acting toward it instead of 

automatically responding to it... With the mechanism of 

self-interaction the human being ceases to be a responding 

organism where behavior is a product of what plays upon 

him from the outside, the inside or both. 
Mead moved away from the deterministic view of traditional soci- 
ology and social psychology that prevailed during his time (repre- 
sented most notably by Charles Horton Cooley), which saw human 
actors as a “mere medium for the operation of factors that produce 
behavior.” Rather Mead believed that human beings “act toward 
their world” on the basis of what they interpret and what is sub- 
jectively meaningful for them. 


This definition of self as a process enables persons to maintain 
an active role in creating their own identities, deviant or conven- 
tional, in that it portrays human beings as self-determining agents 
who create their behavior with varying degrees of freedom and 
success, When actors are the recipient of a deviant label, they 
must assign meaning to that label in terms of their own under- 
standing. Berger and Luckmann (1966:129) refer to this action as a 
process of internalization, “the immediate apprehension of an ob- 
jective event as expressing meaning, that is, as a manifestation of 
another’s subjective processes which thereby becomes subjectively 
meaningful to [the individual].” 


Lemert (1972:65) explains this internalization process in terms 
of stigmatization, which he describes as more than the formal ac- 
tion of “attaching visible signs of moral inferiority to persons.” In- 
dividuals may or may not view their actions as inherently wrong, 
and may be capable of rationalizing them away (Davis’s [1961] no- 
tion of deviance disavowal). Sometimes, however, rule infractions 
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subject the individual to the opinions of the larger society. Con- 
frontation with consistent opinions more numerous and more vo- 
cal than one’s own may reduce actor’s confidence in an earlier 
understanding of self. This self-doubt in turn may lead one to en- 
tertain the reality of the newly ascribed identity. Of course, there 
is nothing inherently one-sided in this process; a recognition that 
identities are “socially bestowed” is not a tacit denial of actors’ ca- 
pacities to resist such bestowal, but only acknowledges the difficul- 
ties of such resistance.® 


Schur (1971:69-70) refers to this individual-level process of 
identity transformation as role engulfment. Being typified by 
others as a deviant, then, may have two distinct consequences for 
actor’s self: one may view oneself as others do (as a deviant), and 
one may begin to perceive the self in a less favorable light, as less 
worthy. The “success” of this stigmatization or signification pro- 
cess as described by labeling theorists in the transformation of the 
individual’s subjective reality is hastened and made easier by the 
objective effects of labeling. Berger and Luckmann (1966:157) note 
that for successful alteration or resocialization “the most impor- 
tant social condition is the availability of an effective plausibility 
structure, that is a social base serving as a ‘laboratory’ of transfor- 
mation.” For labeling theory, the deviant identity is made even 
more plausible when actor’s access to conventional (normal) roles 
and opportunities becomes problematic (see Lofland’s [1969] dis- 
cussion of normal versus deviant hardware, places, and others). 


Even in the absence of any physical and obvious forms of sepa- 
ration, such as those due to incarceration, once actor is cast as gen- 
erally deviant, he or she remains susceptible to exclusion from 
interactions with “normals.” As Goffman (1963) observed, “nor- 
mal” others, wishing to avoid “guilt by associating” with a known 
deviant, tend to structure situations so as to avoid encounters with 
these deviant others. Not only may deviant actor be barred explic- 
itly and implicitly from social interactions with normal others; 
such a person also may be barred from conventional opportunities, 
ie., legitimate avenues of goal attainment. The essential character 


6 For years, labeling theory has had the undeserved reputation of being 
overdeterministic. This criticism has persisted even though the progeny of much 
labeling writing is symbolic interactionism, which emphasizes human will as a di- 
recting force in action. In part this reputation was created by labeling theorists 
themselves, for their sometimes one-sided portrayal of the role of the state and 
state agencies in creating deviant careers. To a large degree, however, the claim 
that labeling theorists denuded human activity of purpose and meaning was made 
by influential critics, such as Ronald Akers (1967:46) in his early critique of the new 
“societal reaction” school: “One sometimes gets the impression from reading this 
literature that people go about minding their business, and then—‘wham’—bad so- 
ciety comes along and slaps them with a stigmatized label. Forced into the role of 
deviant the individual has little choice but to be deviant.” 
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of the deviant label, then, may have the effect of curtailing actor’s 
interactions with normal others and his access to conventional op- 
portunities. This exclusion in turn may fix the deviant identity 
more securely in the individual’s (and others’) mind. 

The interaction process ultimately may result in actor’s in- 
volvement in secondary deviance; in that case, as Berger and 
Luckmann describe, subjective reality becomes objective fact for 
the individual and for the larger society. As Blumer notes with re- 
gard to behavior in general, however, secondary deviance is not de- 
termined in one-sided fashion by the labeling experience. Actor, 
through interpretation and definition, is self-determining: “Action 
is built up in coping with the world instead of merely being re- 
leased from a pre-existing psychological structure” (Blumer 
1969:64). For actors secondary deviance becomes a direct response 
to problems created by the societal reaction to their deviance. 
When viewed as a problematic, contingent response to the applica- 
tion of a label, secondary deviance is both an attempt to cope 
meaningfully with the problems of a newly acquired identity and 
an expression of that identity. Though volition has limitations and 
restrictions, nowhere is actor denied participation in the process of 
creating meaningful behavior (see Figure 1). 


Research Agenda: Testing the Secondary Deviance Hypothesis 


A thorough reading of labeling theory reveals a complex 
causal process, suggesting that the hypothesis most faithful to the 
theory is as follows: 

Given the occurrence of a labeling experience, the individ- 

ual may experience an alteration of personal identity, may 

find access to conventional others and opportunities 

barred, and as a result may exhibit a greater involvement 

in delinquent behavior. 

Further, a review of the extant research relative to various points 
in this causal process reveals that we should not expect labeling ef- 
fects to be invariant across societal subgroups. This observation 
suggests that relevant contingent conditions of labeling effects 
must be noted at each point in the causal chain. In an early arti- 
cle, Harris (1976) suggested that there is good reason to expect 
some subgroups to be more or less susceptible to labeling effects. 
Both Harris’s and Ageton and Elliott’s (1974) research on changes 
in personal identity showed that race is one such important contin- 
gent condition in the labeling process. In giving greater generality 
to his findings, Harris noted that labeling is redundant for those 
who have been ascribed already as nonmembers of society, and 
presumably should have less impact on those persons than on 
ascribed members. 
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In expanding Harris’s notion of “non-group member” it ap- 
pears that “perceived” group membership plays a particularly cru- 
cial role. That is, those persons who refrain from granting 
legitimacy to the legal order and to its agents may be more imper- 
vious to labeling effects than are those who ascribe legitimacy to 
group rules. This idea is analogous to Becker’s (1963:16) second 
meaning of the term “outsiders.” To the extent that actors per- 
ceive labelers as “outsiders” and withhold their allegiance to social 
norms and rules, the deviant imputation made by control agents 
carries less potency and thereby is less likely to cause a significant 
shift in actors’ motivational commitment. 


Differential susceptibility also is discussed by Lofland (1969), 
one of the few labeling theorists who has given systematic atten- 
tion to this issue. He identifies specific characteristics of actor 
which make for differential vulnerability to deviance escalation: 
1) the degree of self-orientation, or the tenacity with which one 
holds one’s personal identity (a trait which Lofland notes is associ- 
ated highly with age and formal education), 2) the degree of “af- 
fective bonds” or emotional ties between actor and both normal 
and deviant others, and 3) the similarity between actor’s and 
others’ categories for describing an identity that is attributed to 
him. Lofland (1969:61-103) states that to the extent that actors 
have a weak conception of self, have positive attachments to both 
normal and deviant others, and use verbal categories regarding 
identity similar to those of the imputing others, they are more sus- 
ceptible to escalation to deviant identity. 

In Table 2 we make explicit the intervening links specified by 
labeling theorists and the contingent conditions identified by re- 
searchers. It is clear that labeling theory generates hypotheses 
more precise than the simplistic assertion that “labeling causes 
crime.” It is more likely that the effect of labeling is indirect 
(Wellford 1975) and that such direct and indirect effects can be dis- 
cerned only through a fully specified causal model (see Figure 1). 
By identifying both the intervening links and the contingencies of 
the labeling process, we believe that the relative explanatory 
power of labeling will be enhanced. 

In this vein we would note also that the effect of isolation and 
exclusion of deviant actors, as referred to by labeling theorists, 
consists of the attenuation of actors’ hold on conventional society, 
which also may facilitate actors’ affinity with deviant others. In a 
real sense actors’ bond to conventional society is weakened. One 
of the possible consequences of labeling, then, is a weakening of 
the constraining forces of the social bond (Hirschi 1969). Tittle 
(1975b) already has suggested a theoretical integration of general 
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Table 2. Causal Links and Suggested Contingent Conditions for 
Secondary Deviance Effects 


Contingent 
Causal Links Conditions Research Support 
Deviant Value System/Deviant gender Ageton and Elliot 1974 
Self-Image race Eynon, Allen, and 
social class Reckless 1971 


Gibbs 1974 
Jensen 1972 
Thomas and Bishop 1984 


Self-Esteem race Gibbs 1974 
social class Harris 1976 
Jensen 1972 

Tittle 1972 


Objective Opportunities Boshier and Johnson 1974 
Buikhuisen and 
Dijksterhuis 1971 
Fisher 1972 
Schwartz and Skolnick 1962 


Subjective Opportunities race Baum and Wheeler 1968 
Foster, Dinitz, and 
Reckless 1972 
Harris 1975 
Short, Rivera, and 
Tennyson 1965 
Snyder 1971 


Secondary Deviance gender Farrington 1977 
race Fisher and Erickson 1973 
social class Gold and Williams 1969 
Klein 1974 
McEachern 1968 
Meade 1974 


Thomas 1977 
Thomas and Bishop 1984 
Thornberry 1971 


control theory and labeling. His concern, however, resides mainly 
with the role of sanctions or labels in the deterrent aspect of social 
control theory. We argue here for a more general synthesis of the 
labeling and social control framework. We suggest that the label- 
ing of actor as deviant is one factor which may weaken the social 
bond to conventional society, thereby freeing actor to deviate. 


Review of Available Research: Secondary Deviance 


As mentioned previously, the causal component of labeling 
theory entails three main consequences: alteration of personal 
identity, exclusion from conventional opportunities, and an in- 
crease in the probability of further deviance. Further, these conse- 
quences constitute a causal and contingent process with 
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stigmatizing and exclusionary effects that act as intervening vari- 
ables in the escalation to secondary deviance. The existing empiri- 
cal literature, however, is limited to research that addresses these 
effects separately; in the case of the first two effects, tests have not 
necessarily been performed in a labeling context. 

Some research has examined personal identity, in terms of 
both deviant identity (Ageton and Elliott 1974; Eynon, Allen, and 
Reckless 1971; Gibbs 1974; Jensen 1972; Thomas and Bishop 1984) 
and self-worth (Gibbs 1974; Harris 1976; Jensen 1972; Tittle 1972). 
Taken as a whole, the results are inconsistent with labeling theory 
but not entirely contradictory. This is also true of research ad- 
dressing the limitation on actor’s access to conventional others and 
opportunities. Studies have examined both the objective nature 
(Boshier and Johnson 1974; Buikhuisen and Dijksterhuis 1971; 
Fisher 1972; Schwartz and Skolnick 1962) and the subjective na- 
ture (Baum and Wheeler 1968; Harris 1975; Short, Rivera, and 
Tennyson 1965; Snyder 1971; Foster, Dinitz, and Reckless 1972) of 
this effect.” 

Of particular concern here are purported tests of the impact of 
labeling on secondary deviance (Farrington 1977; Fisher and Erick- 
son 1973; Gold and Williams 1969; Klein 1974; McEachern 1968; 
Meade 1974; Thomas 1977; Thomas and Bishop 1984; Thornberry 
1971). Research of this nature generally examines the effect of va- 
rying sanction levels on behavior. Most of this research has con- 
tributed unjustifiably to the demise of labeling theory; by failing to 
consider the requisite intervening effects, the bulk of these studies 
do not constitute a valid test of labeling theory. 

In addition, many of the tests that have been conducted are of 
questionable methodological rigor for several reasons. First of all, 
most tests of the labeling model use a relatively atypical sanction 
as the independent variable. In testing labeling theory, most stud- 
jes examine recidivism within groups of youth subject to different 
types or degrees of sanction, such as juvenile court appearance, 
probation, or incarceration (Farrington 1977; Gibbs 1974; Harris 
1975, 1976; Thomas and Bishop 1984; Tittle 1972). What has been 
ignored until now is the labeling effect both of informal (nonoffi- 
cial) sanctions and of control agent activities experienced by a 
larger share of the population. With respect to the latter, the 
sievelike character of the juvenile justice system has been noted 
frequently (Empey 1978; Nettler 1978); when one takes for study a 


7 As we will suggest later in this paper, delinquency researchers can learn 
from a recent reinterpretation of labeling theory by those in the mental health 
field. Research by Link and his colleagues (Link, 1982, 1987; Link et al. 1987, 1989) 
shows that the label “mental patient” carries stigmatization, as well as subsequent 
feelings of inferiority and of diminished objective and subjective opportunities. 
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group which appears at the end of a long series of discretionary de- 
cisions, it is reasonable that the labeling process has run its course 
by that time. Having already experienced a repudiation of charac- 
ter and an exclusion from the normal routines of life, the “hard- 
core” offenders may be immune to additional labeling effects. In 
addition, because only a small proportion of deviants undergoes 
these experiences, it may be more germane from both a theoretical 
and a policy standpoint to examine the consequences of an experi- 
ence common to a larger number of juveniles, such as encounters 
with the police. To date there has been little study of the possible 
effects of this more prevalent label (Ageton and Elliott 1974; Jen- 
sen 1972; Thomas and Bishop 1984). 


Second, much of the existing research has been concerned 
mainly with relative labeling effects rather than with absolute ef- 
fects. In their discussion of deterrence Zimring and Hawkins 
(1973) differentiate between these two conceptually distinct phe- 
nomena. Relative labeling effects concern the difference (in terms 
of secondary deviance) between two types of labels or degrees of 
labeling (probation versus incarceration, for example), while abso- 
lute labeling effects concern the difference between those who are 
labeled and those who are not. Labeling researchers traditionally 
have examined the behavioral effects of variations in labeling, as- 
suming that the more severe the legal disposition, the greater the 
impact of labeling (Fisher and Erickson 1973; Klein 1974; McEach- 
ern 1968; Meade 1974; Thornberry 1971; Tittle 1975a), with gener- 
ally inconclusive results. Although research along this line is 
worth considering, we would like to note that there have been few 
comparisons between a nonlabeled group and a labeled group; 
those comparisons which have been conducted are generally more 
supportive of labeling theory predictions (Farrington 1977; Gold 
1970; Thomas 1977). 


One recent example of the kind of research strategy that 
should be pursued further was published by Palamara, Cullen, and 
Gersten (1986). The authors examined the effect of police and 
mental health interventions on the postintervention delinquent 
and problem behavior of a sample of youths who had had no prior 
contact with the police at the time when the study began. Control- 
ling for preintervention behavior, these authors (1986:96) found 
that in comparison with those youths not labeled, “acquiring a 
criminal record significantly affects subsequent levels of both de- 
linquency and general psychological impairment.” 

The theoretical import of these findings is substantial. To say 
that one type of label has little additional effect on secondary devi- 
ance in relation to another is not to say that it has no deviance- 
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generating effects at all. As we have noted, it is doubtful that fur- 
ther increments in labeling will continue to produce further devi- 
ance; a “leveling-off” point may be reached, where the process is 
at equilibrium. A failure to find evidence for incremental effects 
on secondary deviance is also to be expected theoretically. Per- 
sonal identity may show continual decline, but once an actor is ex- 
cluded from major conventional life situations it is not 
unreasonable to assume that further exclusion would have little 
additional meaning (Harris 1976). This assumption would suggest 
that a clearly drawn conceptual distinction be maintained between 
absolute labeling effects (the effect of any label versus no label) 
and relative labeling effects (the effect of different types of labels). 

A third limitation of past labeling models is that they were 
formulated simplistically—so simplistically that we would agree 
with Tittle’s assessment (1975a:112) that they have “almost invited 
empirical negation.” The traditional specification of the labeling 
process tends toward an unconditional “self-fulfilling prophecy 
model” (Becker 1963) wherein the actor, once labeled a deviant, 
invariably internalizes the deviant label, perceives conventional 
avenues as closed to him, and becomes more deviant. Although la- 
beling theorists themselves have contributed at times to this sim- 
plistic specification (Becker most notably), it is apparent from both 
early and more recent formulations that a more complex model of 
the labeling process is in order. 

There are exceptions to this general trend, however; most no- 
table is the recent research of Thomas and Bishop (1984). These 
authors cast their test of the secondary deviance hypothesis in 
terms of a causal sequence, with sanctions predicted as causing a 
change in delinquent behavior over time through an intervening 
process (alteration of self-conceptions). A proper test of the label- 
ing model, specifying the intervening events in the causal process, 
also would entail an elucidation of the conditions under which so- 
cial control has a labeling effect and the conditions under which no 
effect or a deterrent effect is observed (Tittle 1975b; Tittle and 
Curran 1988). The labeling literature contains evidence suggesting 
various class, race, and social psychological contingencies of the la- 
beling process (Ageton and Elliott 1974; Harris 1976; Jensen 1972), 
suggesting that just as the effects of status characteristics on juve- 
nile justice decision making are not invariant, there is no uniform 
effect of public labeling. 
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THE REVITALIZATION OF A LABELING THEORY OF 
DELINQUENCY 


What is the purpose of this extended discussion of the theoret- 
ical components of a labeling theory of delinquency and this re- 
view of the extant literature? What implications does it have for 
future work in this area? We hope we have shown that critics and 
those who work and write in the area of juvenile delinquency have 
understood the labeling perspective poorly and, as a result, have 
dismissed it prematurely. Ultimately we argue for a revitalization 
of labeling theory, a renaissance of the perspective. We hope this 
will take the form of a reworked version of traditional labeling 
theory arguments and an interest in putting the resulting theoreti- 
cal framework to empirical test. In this paper we have tried to 
suggest some of the components that such a neolabeling theory 
should have and to describe some of its unavoidable complexities, 
but ours is certainly not the only formulation, or the most elegant. 
It is merely intended to be a starting point. 


We need not pursue this effort completely in the dark. One 
successful revitalization effort, currently under way in the area of 
labeling theory and mental illness, can serve as our guide. Link 
and his colleagues (Link 1987; Link, Cullen, Frank, and Wozniak 
1987; Link, Cullen, Struening, Shrout, and Dohrenwend 1989) have 
developed and tested what they call a “modified” labeling theory. 
Without discussing it in great detail, we can say that this restate- 
ment of labeling theory follows closely the recommendations sug- 
gested in the present paper. The modified labeling theory 
presented by Link et al (1982, 1989) is highly critical of previous 
conceptualizations of the effects of a “mental patient” label. In 
two statements of this position, Link (1982:96, 1987) notes that pre- 
vious statements overemphasized the “etiological aspects of label- 
ing” to the neglect of specifying the intervening causal 
mechanisms through which ex-mental patients experience 
problems of adjustment because of their label. 


In fact, labeling theory and research in this area, as well as 
critics’ reactions to both, parallel the developments in juvenile de- 
linquency. Commentators (Gove 1970, 1980, 1982; Weinstein 1983) 
have chosen to direct their critical work toward the more extreme 
positions of labeling theorists; they have taken the absence of any 
strong empirical support for such strong positions as reason 
enough to dismiss the salience of labels for persons adjusting to 
the problems of being an ex-mental patient. As was true for critics 
of labeling theory in delinquency, those working in mental health 
have concluded similarly that stigmatizing labels “[do] not appear 
to pose a severe problem” (Gove 1982:280). 
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Link et al.’s presentation of a modified labeling theory, how- 
ever, is a significant movement beyond simplistic assertions about 
labeling effects. Theirs is a complex causal model which links col- 
lectively held understandings about mental patients, a devalued 
role whose occupants experience discriminatory treatment, with a 
social psychological state of demoralization and with “real” 
problems of adjustment such as social isolation and employment 
difficulties. Link and his colleagues, then, specify more clearly the 
mechanisms intervening between the ascription of a mental illness 
label and subsequent problems of adjustment. In addition, they 
specify important contingent conditions of this process, such as the 
degree to which certain segments of the population perceive 
mental patients as dangerous persons (see Link et al. 1987). The 
utility of Link’s and his colleagues’ efforts for those working in ju- 
venile delinquency is not only that they have presented an elabo- 
rate causal process of labeling effects; they also have begun an 
ambitious research effort to test various components of the overall 
model, with much success to date. They have demonstrated vividly 
that previous dismissals of labeling theory, which were based on 
stock caricatures of the societal reaction position, were premature, 
and that a complex version more faithful to the theory may have 
much more empirical support. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper we attempted to trace the historical origins of 
two key labeling theory hypotheses, the status characteristics hy- 
pothesis and the secondary deviance hypothesis, to two more gen- 
eral theoretical traditions, conflict theory and symbolic 
interactionism. We then reviewed these hypotheses in detail in or- 
der to explicate their complexities fully, as well as to provide a ra- 
tionale for the importance of labeling theory within criminology. 
For over a decade the work of labeling theorists has been criticized 
as both theoretically unimportant and empirically invalid. Our re- 
view of this theory, however, suggests that the critics have formu- 
lated and tested oversimplistic labeling hypotheses—hypotheses 
which have invited refutation. Although much of the available 
empirical literature is inconsistent with labeling theory’s two cen- 
tral hypotheses, we suggest a more theoretically valid research 
agenda for future work in this area. The work conducted to date 
says more about its critics than about labeling theory itself. 
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